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II. — The Varieties of Predication. 
By WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 

PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 

The simplest complete sentence is composed of two mem- 
bers, each a single word : the subject noun and the predicate 
verb. For the noun as subject, there are various possible 
substitutes, but not for the verb as predicate ; in languages 
like ours, there is no predication without a verb-form, and the 
office of predication is the thing, and the only thing, that 
makes a word a verb. There is no other acceptable, or even 
tolerable, definition of a verb than as that part of speech 
which predicates. The point is one of no small consequence 
in grammar, in view of the long-standing currency of other 
and false definitions ; and it may fairly be denied that one 
who is not right in regard to it can call himself a gramma- 
rian. What has confused men's minds respecting it is espe- 
cially the inclusion of infinitives and participles in the verbal 
system, as the non-finite parts of the verb ; while in fact they 
are merely nouns and adjectives, retaining that analogy with 
the verb in the treatment of their adjuncts which has been 
lost by the great body of ordinary nouns and adjectives ; 
and the line that separates them from the latter is indistinct 
and variable. 

The primary predicative relation, then, is that sustained by 
the verb to its subject. Its formal establishment, by setting 
apart certain combinations of elements to express it and it 
alone, appears to have been the first step in the development 
by our family of languages of the sentence out of those form- 
less entities of expression which we are accustomed to call 
roots. Any other variety of predication is of later date and 
of secondary origin. 

In the developing syntax of the language, namely, the 
adjuncts of the predicate verb gain in logical significance at 
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the cost of the verb itself; the latter forfeits more or less of 
its primary value, and becomes a " verb of incomplete predi- 
cation " : that is to say, in the actual usage of the language, it 
is not enough in itself to stand as a member of the sentence, 
but craves a complement ; though still indispensable, it has 
lost its absoluteness and independence. In one direction of 
this development, the extreme is reached when certain verbs 
are attenuated in meaning to the value of a "copula," or 
assume the office of indicating merely the mental act of predi- 
cating, the whole logical significance of the predication lying 
in the added word or words, which, from being originally ad- 
juncts of the verb, have now grown to be qualifiers of the 
subject of the sentence. Thus we come to have predicate 
nouns and adjectives ; they are definable only as being by 
means of the copula made descriptive of the subject, or predi- 
cated of the subject through the instrumentality of a verb. 

Then it comes to be possible to analyze every predicate 
verb into two parts : the copula, which expresses the act of 
predication, and a noun or adjective, which expresses the sub- 
stance of what is predicated ; as, he is running, for he runs ; he 
was a sufferer, for he suffered. This analysis is a real one, and 
for certain purposes important ; but it is mere artificiality and 
pedantry to impose it, as some systems do, upon every verb, in 
the description of the sentence. To do this is to do violence 
to the history of language. No tongue ever arrived at the 
possession of a copula by incorporating in a form-word the act 
of predication. Languages which have no verbs have no 
copula, as a matter of course ; a word used predicatively is 
their substitute for a verb : a word capable of standing in a 
variety of uses, and pointed out as predicative in this partic- 
ular case, either merely by the requirements of the sense as 
gathered from the totality of expression, or by its position 
relative to the other items of expression ; or, it might possibly 
be, by a "particle" — which then has only to grow on to the 
predicatively used word in order to make a predicate form, or 
a verb. A copula verb is only made, as everything in lan- 
guage that is formal is without exception made, by the gradual 
wearing down to a formal value of verbs that originally had 
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material significance — the latest case close at hand being 
the reduction of Lat. stabat to Fr. dtait ; this is but a single 
example of a most pervasive and characteristic mode of 
growth in language. 

Since the grammatical structure of language is indeed a 
growth, and all its distinctions the product of gradual differ- 
entiation, grammar is everywhere full of imperfect classifica- 
tions and transitional forms and constructions ; and so it is 
also in the department of predication. The copula is, as we 
may say, a verb of extirpated predication, and the words that 
follow it are descriptive purely of the subject ; others are 
verbs of more or less incomplete predication, with predicative 
complements, these latter being partly qualifiers of the sub- 
ject, but partly also modifiers of the verb itself. Examples 
are, he stands firm, she walks a queen, it tastes sour, they look 
weary. Such constructions occasion much difficulty to me- 
chanical analyzers of the sentence, and the difficulty is sought 
to be avoided in various ways. To see their true character, 
we must apply the definition already laid down : the noun or 
adjective is predicative so far as it is made through the verb 
descriptive of the subject ; it is an adjunct to the verb, or 
adverbial, so far as it describes the action of the verb itself. 
Thus, she walks a queen means partly that ' she has a queenly 
walk,' and partly that ' she is shown by her walk to be a 
queen.' If it is worth while (and it seems to be so) to dis- 
tinguish these transitional cases from the normal predicate, 
and to mark them by a name, nothing can so suitably express 
their double character as the term " adverbial predicate." 

Yet another variety of predication comes into use, in con- 
nection with the object of the verb. A most important kind 
of incompleteness of mere verbs as predicates is -shown by 
those which demand the complement of a direct object. 
This object originally (as seems altogether probable) denotes 
that to or at which the action expressed by the verb imme- 
diately directs itself ; it finds incorporation in a special case, 
the accusative, which then becomes the most frequent and 
important of the oblique cases. Then verbs expressing cer- 
tain actions come to be so usually followed by an expression 
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of the recipient of the action that they acquire the character 
of " transitive " verbs, and appear to lack something when no 
object is added. And the sentence-form subject-verb-object 
becomes as prevalent in our languages as the sentence-form 
subject-copula-predicate (noun, etc.). 

Next are developed in many languages modes of expression 
which, without turning the sentence into a really compound 
or complex one, yet virtually make the object a subject of fur- 
ther predication. Thus, for example, / make him fall means 
' he falls, and I bring it about,' or ' I cause that he falls ' ; 
and / see him fall, or / hear him fall, and so on, are of the 
same character. Such phrases are not at the outset different 
in character from the equivalent ones, I cause his fall, I see 
him falling, and the like ; but out of them grows in some lan- 
guages an important and conspicuous construction, that of an 
infinitive with its subject-accusative (most used in Latin, of 
the languages familiar to us) : a construction which is at first 
strictly limited to a governing verb, but gradually acquires a 
degree of independence, and becomes a new clause-form, and 
almost a new sentence-form. A sort of analogy to this, and a 
very instructive one, is seen in such English sentences (not 
elegant, nor strictly correct, yet common enough in familiar 
speech) as for him to do so would be quite insufferable, where 
the him has come to seem to us a virtual subject to to do, in- 
stead of object of the preposition for, which connects it with 
the adjective insufferable. 

A case of kindred character, though not leading to so im- 
portant results in the development of the sentence, is that by 
which a noun or adjective (or its equivalent) is made directly 
predicative to an object noun. Examples are, / make him a 
ruler, I make it black. That the logical value of the words 
ruler and black in these little sentences is that of predi- 
cates to him and it respectively, is past all question. The 
fact appears from every test that can be applied, in the way 
of transfer into other and equivalent forms of expression : ' I 
cause that he be a ruler' (change to a subordinate substantive 
clause with its regular subject and predicate) ; 'I cause it 
to be black' (change to accusative-subject with an infinitive 
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copula and following predicate) ; 'it is made black ' (change 
to passive form, with object turned into subject, and the ad- 
jective etc. becoming an ordinary predicate to it as such) ; 
and so on. The predicate word is also often absorbable into 
the verb itself : thus, ' I blacken it ' ; which is analogous to 
' I fell it,' i. e. ' make it fall ' — one of the points of contact 
between denominative and causative formations. That is to 
say, fell is analyzable into fall, as the material part of the 
predication, and a copula of causation instead of the ordinary 
copula of existence ; and blacken, in like manner, into the same 
copula with the adjective black, as the material part of the 
predication. And not only logically, but by fundamental defi- 
nition, are the words of which we are treating predicates ; 
since they are, like the other cases considered above, words 
which by and through the verb of the sentence are made de- 
scriptive of something : only this time of the object, instead 
of the subject. Here then we have one more kind of predi- 
cate, quite different from the rest ; if we name it after its 
essential characteristic, we shall call it an " objective predi- 
cate," or " predicate of the object." It occurs oftenest and 
most plainly with the verb make ; but there are many others 
with which it may appear : thus, verbs which virtually involve 
the idea of making, as " I choose him ruler," " they appointed 
him consul"; verbs of considering and the like, as "we 
thought him honest " ; " men call her handsome " ; and various 
less classifiable cases, instanced by " I saw her safe home," 
" we heard the water trickling," " he keeps his mouth shut " ; 
and so on. The construction shades off into one in which the 
added adjective or noun is merely appositive, as in " they 
found him sleeping," and the like. 

There is also in English, as in some other languages, the 
interesting case of a verb used factitively, or in the sense of 
causing or making by means of the action represented by it 
in its ordinary use, and necessarily accompanied by an objec- 
tive predicate belonging to its object: thus, "he wiped his 
face dry" " you will walk yourself lame," " he struck his ene- 
my dead at his feet," and so on. To trace the beginnings and 
development of this idiom in English, and to define its limits, 
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would be an interesting subject for a special study in the his- 
tory of English constructions. 

This last kind of predicate, the objective, calls for the more 
notice, inasmuch as it is apt to be either ignored, or indis- 
tinctly and inconsistently treated, in the grammars. I have 
not noticed that any English grammar (excepting, of course, 
my own) gives an account of the construction accordant with 
that above. Goold Brown, for example, after noting one or 
two cases, and the difficulties of other grammarians in dispos- 
ing of them, says, " I pronounce them cases of apposition." 
K. F. Becker calls the noun or adjective thus used simply a 
"factitive" : "The object is conceived as an effect of the ac- 
tion; this relation is called the relation of the factitive'.' He 
does not, so far as I see, use the term " factitive object " ; yet 
the language quoted, and his putting his treatment of it 
under the head of " the object," fairly justify those who have 
so called it after him and as if by his authority. This both 
ignores the essentially predicative character of the construc- 
tion, and leaves out of sight the employment in it of an adjec- 
tive ; since no adjective can properly be called the object of a 
verb. But Kiihner likewise, in both his Latin and Greek 
grammars, puts the case under the head of " two accusa- 
tives"; as if an accusative object with an adjective describ- 
ing it could properly be so classified. He calls, to be sure, 
the second accusative an " accusative of the predicate," thus 
recognizing its real character ; but it is not noticed under the 
head of predicative constructions. Even Madvig's account is 
open to criticism. He says that a verb may have, " besides 
its object, the accusative of a substantive or adjective, which 
constitutes a predicate of the object, and serves to complete 
the notion of the verb (strictly speaking, this accusative forms 
an apposition to the object)." The essential syntactical rela- 
tion is here accurately defined in the first instance ; but the 
definition is rather spoiled by the added parenthesis, which 
seems to imply that in a higher sense the relation is apposi- 
tive rather than predicative. If Madvig had said, instead, that 
the construction is by its historical origin appositive, and still 
shades off into that, he would have been more nearly right. 



